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WHEN I ARRIVED IN BUENOS AIRES, all the dailies featured 
front-page photos of Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez greeting 
Argentine President Nestor Kirchner that weekend in Caracas. This was 
accompanied by a new report that said Argentina had the fastest growing 
economy in Latin America. But there wasn't any news in the paper that had 
not already been spray painted on the Capital's walls. 

Graffiti demanding "Bush Fuera Argentina” (Bush get out of 
Argentina) was sprayed everywhere downtown. Statues of Argentine generals 
on their horses were tattooed with slogans like, “Bush-imperialismo" and terse 
messages like “Chorros” and “Ladrones” raced across the facades of banks 
around the Plaza de Mayo, like rioting protesters. 

Eye catching spray-painted stencil art also covered the city's walls 
random graphics, layered into spontaneous murals by unknown artists. Scenes 
from famous movies, pictures of rock stars, political slogans, marijuana leaves, 
old ad campaigns, flying birds, dancing women, politicians' faces, running 
crowds, and comic strips - all fluttered ghostly and cinematic across the walls of 
the city, like scraps of newsprint blown down the street by the w ind off the river 
at night. 

"I think they leave it up for the tourists. Don't you?" Nicolas, a 
stencil artist from the group Buenos Aires (BsAs) Stencil would say to me, 
months later, with a wink and more than a hint of challenge in his grin. “All the 
Americans want to come here to see ‘The Revolution.'” 

It had been two full weeks since George W. Bush's humiliation at the 
hands of the crafty Hugo Chavez and the thousands of protesters he'd rallied 
against Bush at the Summit of the Americas in Argentina, but the graffiti 
remained. There was even spray paint on the grill pattern of the towering metal 
riot barricades that the Federal Police had used to seal off one end of the plaza 
from the Casa Rosada, the grand, sunset-pink palace that is the seat of the 
executive branch of the Argentine government. 

I would learn later, though, that the riot barricades had not been 
installed for Bush's visit. They had been put there during the days of the 
economic crisis in December 2001 when street protests forced 5 governments 
from office in two weeks. Now, the economy was surging again and Argentina 
was even, with Chavez’ help, about to pay off its debt to the IMF. But, the riot 
barricades had been there ever since. They were part of the look of the new 
Argentina. 

Was there really a “revolution" to be seen in the spray paint on 
Argentina’s walls? If so, what kind of revolution w as it? What did the graffiti, 
angry political slogans and lyrical stencil images, have to say about where 
Argentina was heading now after four years of political and economic crisis? I 
sought out the Buenos Aires' stencil artists to find out. 
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GONZALO OF THE GROUP, BUENOS AIRES STENCIL, told me 
“During the crisis, 1 remember walking home from work, one day, and passing a 
crowd of people w ith masks on burning a McDonald’s.” 

When I met Gonzalo. he had just finished painting a similar image from 
the crisis of 2001, a masked , blockading a street with a burning tire. 

But the image is not on the street. It is on the wall of the Centro 
Cultural Borges, just off Calle Florida, Buenos Aires' main upscale shopping 
street. Upstairs in the museum, there are exhibits by Dali and Chagall. Here in 
the lobby, the street artists BsAs Stencil are showing their new stencil art in a 
rare indoor show, fittingly called Adentro [Inside]. 

The four years it has taken for the protests in the streets to become art 
in the museum have been an intensely difficult period of nonstop change for 
Argentinos. In December 2001. years of severe recession and government 
imposed austerity measures that slashed health care and education spending and 
cut pensions and unemployment benefits, finally came to a head when middle 
class Argentinos, lacking any faith in the economy or its currency, withdrew 
$135 billion from their bank accounts. In response, the government introduced 
new restrictions limiting the amount of money Argentinos could withdraw. But, 
within weeks, Argentina defaulted on its loans to the IMF. With the economy in 
freefall. a general strike shut the country down. 

Today, the events that began “the crisis” on December 19 are 
remembered simply as “19/12," a date that changed everything in Argentina, 
like “9/11" in the USA. Widespread looting of shops and supermarkets began 
across the nation and President Fernando De La Rua, echoing the repression of 
the military dictatorship that “disappeared" an estimated 30,000 people between 
1976 and 1983. declared a state of emergency, suspending all constitutional 
rights and limiting assemblies of more than three people. That night, one million 
people in Buenos Aires alone took to the streets, banging pots and pans, and 
defying the state of emergency. The finance minister resigned and over the next 
24 hours, 22 protesters would be killed across the country in violent street 
protest. De La Rua resigned, fleeing the Casa Rosada by helicopter, and within 
two weeks, four more governments were installed and then fell. 

What followed were two years of grinding poverty and hardship across 
Argentina. 

“The quality of life fell until it w as as low as it could go,” remembers 
Nico of the stencil group. Vomito Attack. “During the first months, the city was 
in complete chaos.” 

“I remember coming home from work and seeing Corrientes Street all 
on fire. People were running everywhere, carrying shoes, carrying boxes from 
stores." says Nicolas, of BsAs Stencil. 



In a country that once had been the IMF's “success story " in Latin 
America, there were suddenly homeless people everywhere and people in the 
streets, scavenging in the trash for bottles, cardboard or paper to recycle. 

“Not one of my friends had any work," remembers Nico. “And 
products started to change: The chocolate was three times smaller and three 
times more expensive and the paper it was wrapped in was three times worse 
quality. Cars quit using gas and started using ethanol, which is much cheaper. 
Paper became very, very expensive." 
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It was also a time of unprecedented grassroots political protest. The 
cacerolazo movement named from “ cacerola Spanish for cooking pot - 
birthed with the pot and pan banging of 19/12, continued to signify the spirit of 
the times, as enormous crowds gathered regularly to hold festive and angry 
protests in front of the banks and government buildings now protected by riot 
shutters - at Plaza de Mayo. 

"Que se vayan todos' [They all must go] was the rallying cry of the 
asambleas populares. a type of direct democracy neighborhood meeting that 
began to appear throughout the city . The crisis was so far reaching and the 
breakdown of the social order so complete that people from all walks of life 
began to meet in their own neighborhoods to discuss ways to help provide food 
or health care for each other and to start up alternative media to print the truth 
about the popular uprising in Argentina. Demanding the end of ALL political 
parties, the assemblies were regular meetings of common people in public parks 
or on street corners, discussing neighborhood autonomy and putting it into 
practice. 

Indeed, what was so remarkable about the protest movements in 
Argentina at that time was that upper and middle class people were active 
participants in street protest and direct democracy. The ahorristas, or savers, 
were a movement of, more or less, affluent people who had lost their life s 
savings to the government restrictions on money withdrawal from banks. 

Weekly protests of these upper class folks were black bloc protest reels of 
smashed windows and spray painted bank facades - only carried out in broad 
daylight without masks by men with suits and briefcases or women in heels. 

It was out of this new spirit of participation that the art movement of 
stenciling in the streets was born. “It was in the air, says Gonzalo today. 

“You'd see all the people in the streets and think, 'I have to do something."’ 

Some images tried to make clear political points, others told jokes. 

Some were playful or colorful images that captured the frenetic motion of the 
crowded streets. And some simply sucked you into their wonder - inscrutable, 
dream like, with a mystery life all their own, like bits of a mass subconscious, 
cut up and put back together. 

“The stencils weren't driving the protest in any way or really even 
documenting it, but the protests and the assemblies and the stencils were all tied 
together in some way. says Nico. “The first stencil I saw summed everything 
up': It was a plate of food with a knife and fork and the caption ‘Now or Never’." 

BsAs Stencil was one of the first groups in Buenos Aires to start 
painting stencils in the streets. 

' “I lived downtown and everything was happening all around me," says 
Nicolas. “The city was in the mood. It was hot and no one had any money.” 

The stencil was an ideal art form for a penniless grassroots democratic 
movement. Easily cut out of plastic most stencilers in Buenos Aires use old x- 
ravs scavenged from hospital trash - each image requires only a Tine mist of 
spray paint. 

“Every day. the buildings around the plaza would be attacked again and 
again w ith paint and the paint would be whitewashed a few days later, until 
there was no money in the budget anymore for white paint,” remembers Nico. 
“Then the buildings stayed covered in graffiti for months." 



They are still painted today. The flourishing street art has, indeed, become a 
tourist attraction. Time Out Buenos Aires , a guide book for tourists sold at every 
newsstand, has an article on stencil art and recommends the purchase of Hasta 
La Victoria Stencil , a glossy art book from late 2004 that compiles photos of 
stencils in the streets of the Capital over the years of the crisis. The book’s title 
is a play on Che Guevara’s famous phrase from the Cuban Revolution, “Hasta 
La Victoria Siempre” - or “Ever onward to victory” — and the book clearly 
intends to link the stencil look with Latin American revolution. But w ith a hefty' 
cover price of nearly $17 US and essays in English as well as Spanish, the book 
is clearly more directed toward tourists than Argentines. 

Ironically, as stencil art from the streets gains fame and is, increasing!), 
shown indoors in museums, the era of mass participation in Argentine political 
life that the stencil represents has almost disappeared. There are still many 
worker-occupied and operated businesses across the country including the 
tourist Hotel Baumann in the heart of Buenos Aires on Calle Callao but the 
neighborhood assemblies - once estimated as 200 separate groups meeting 
regularly throughout the city - have mostly ceased to exist except in name only. 

One factor is that, after several years of having to take care of each 
aspect of their own survival, people in Argentina are just plain exhausted. But. 
ironically, it is most likely the government’s turn to the left along with the 
recovering economy that have led to the popular assembly movement's 
demise. 

In May 2003, Nestor Kirchner, a former governor of the province of 
Santa Cruz, was elected president of Argentina, defeating former President 
Carlos Menem, who had led the country during the spendthrift, post-dictatorship 
years when it amassed the enormous debt that had led to its economic collapse. 
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Kirchner won with only a tiny fraction of the population's support — 
22% of the vote in a presidential election with the lowest turnout in Argentine 
history but soon became popular with a series of bold moves in the areas of the 
economy and human rights. Kirchner used Argentina's loan defaults as a 
bargaining chip, refusing to repay any of Argentina's debt until the IMF and 
private creditors restructured the debts to more favorable terms. Meanwhile, 
Kirchner made prosecution of those involved in the "Dirty War" of 1976-82 a 
priority. His government repealed the amnesty law that had protected former 
military officials who had participated in the torture and disappearances of 
countless thousands of Argentines, and for the first time in a generation, the 
country took serious steps toward coming to grips with its recent history. 

Kirchner's critics point out that he is almost as in love with executive 
branch power as Bush, making law by presidential decree instead of sending 
laws to be debated in congress far more than any of his predecessors since the 
return of democracy. But, when I arrived in Buenos Aires, Kirchner was on a 
serious roll. A month before, his FPV party (Front for Victory) had swept 
midterm parliamentary elections across the country and many Kirchner friends 
and allies even his own wife, Cristina were elected to Senate positions. 

Weeks later, as host of the Summit of the Americas, Kirchner was given the 
stage - w ith the riot-filled streets as backdrop - to take his position alongside 
Hugo Chavez and Brazil's Lula De Silva as the strongest voices against the Free 
Trade of The Americas agreement while making Bush look pathetically weak 
and unpopular in Latin America. 

On the weekend of my arrival, Kirchner was in Caracas, reveling in the 
success of the anti-US riots with Chavez. On the front page of all the dailies, 
Chavez was shown greeting Kirchner, curiously, while wearing a huge, Mexican 
sombrero. In the week before, Chavez had called Mexican president Vicente 
Fox "The puppy of The Empire" for his acceptance of the FT A A agreement. 

Fox and officials from the USA had demanded an apology, but, instead, when 
Chavez met Kirchner. he wore a Mexican hat and sang him a ranchera, a 
traditional Mexican folk song. Chavez was fearless and witty and, I thought, 
watching his daily antics in the paper must be something of what it was like to 
watch the young Mohammed Ali in action. Now, Chavez was lending some of 
his aura of indestructibility and a great deal of his nation's oil cash - to 
Kirchner. 1 he two leaders that weekend spoke of a joint oil pipeline to be built 
by Venezuela. Brazil, and Argentina and Chavez promised to buy millions of 
dollars of Argentine debt bonds. 

A month later, Argentina would, like Brazil, shock the world by paying 
back its IMF debt in full in one, single payment with the help it received from 
Chavez. I here were protests in Buenos Aires from the leftover fragments of the 
popular assembly movement who said that the government had no business 
paying anything to the IMF while there were still so many unemployed and 
homeless in Argentina. But the protests were drowned out by the cheers of the 
majority who hailed Kirchner's move as a step toward national and South 
American independence from the IMF, and, by extension, the USA. The "Turn 
to The Left" may have started with popular assemblies in the streets, but it was 
now symbolized by the handshake of Chavez and Kirchner. Four years after the 
crisis and the birth of the stencil art in the streets, it is telling that, though the 
overall look is the same, the spray paint on the walls of the capital, today, is 
more against the USA than against the Argentine government. 
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THE FIRST STENCIL ARTIST I MET IN ARGENT IN A is possibly the 
least known among other stencilers, but. in mans ways, the most representative 
of the times in Argentina. Santiago Spirito, sometimes one halt ol the group 

Vomito Attack, was trained as an architect. But. w ith Argentina s 

unemployment around 12%, he is lucky to be working long hours as a waiter in 
a sushi restaurant near Newberry Airport. Like many young adults in Argentina. 
Santiago, 31, has been forced to move back in with a parent. 

Santiago came into my life quite accidentally. When my travel partner. 
Ivy, and 1 arrived in Buenos Aires, we spent days, walking around town, 
marveling at the stencil art on the walls and wondering who the artists were. 
Then, one night, Santiago walked by Ivy in the street, late at night. She heard the 
telltale clink! of a spray can in his bag and started a conversation. It turne out 
he was an artist whose work we had seen before, and they agreed to go out 
stenciling together some time. . . 

They did go out and stencil in San Telmo one time, but it still vvasn 
easy to meet up with Santiago. Besides attempted meetings foiled b\ the 
common Argentine problem of malfunctioning cell phones, it turned out that 
Santiago worked constantly and didn't get out of work most nights until after 

3:00 AM. .- .. 

Though Santiago was hard to find, in person. 1 came to enjoy finding 

his work in the streets. One quiet Sunday afternoon. Ivy and I turned a corner oi 
a deserted street in Recoleta to find a street scene Santiago had painted along an 
underpass. There were lifelike DJ‘s and boom boxes spray painted on the wa s 
in red, yellow, green, and black, the ghostlike images dancing in and out of each 
other as if we'd stumbled upon a live dance party in the street. 

There was his stencil of the serious man in the suit, a sort-ol waiter 
playing a big concertina, huge Pegasus wings coming out of his back. And there 
were the dancing people and the cranes. Santiago had painted in San I elmo a 
series of two-color stencils of people and cranes together so that the people 
appeared to be both dancing and being lifted higher and higher by the cranes. 
His art had a dream-like quality and he frequently would use the same image 
several times to give the appearance of movement. Unlike other stencilers 
talked to later, who claimed they gave little thought to where they put up their 
images, Santiago was more likely to pick only one spot to paint a group of 
images and then paint the images in a series so as to create a larger painting out 

of them. , , 

Finally, one night, past 4:00 AM. Ivy and I take a cab to the apartment 

Santiago lives in with his mother in the Palermo neighborhood. Santiago had a 
sort-of shaggy , younst John Lennon haircut and drooping, exhausted eyes. He 
had just come from work and had to get up at 8:00 AM to pick up his two kids 
from his former marriage- aged 9 and 1 1/2 for a rare chance to visit. 



Santiago brought us into the living room, which had been, more or less, 
turned into a stencil-cutting workshop. Many of his larger stencils - some as tall 
as three or four feet lay in piles around the room. He lit a joint and lay back on 
the carpet, staring at the ceiling and talking, while Ivy cut a stencil. 

Santiago, like the other stencilers I would later talk to, said that before 
the crisis, there was no street art in Argentina. Curiously, other Latin American 
nations like Brazil and Mexico have had thriving graffiti and street art scenes for 
years, but in highly developed Argentina, before 2001, stencils were only used 
by political parties to paint slogans or sometimes by rock bands to advertise 
themselves. When he saw the new expression in the streets, he started making 
stencils w ith Nico, the other half of Vomito Attack, in the summer of 2003. 

"Making stencils is my way to express my...interior things," he said, 
choosing his English words carefully. "In the university, I made architecture but 
I didn't make art." 

Nico and Santiago both worked all the time at the sushi restaurant and 
would go out to stencil after they got off work at 3:00 AM. They signed their 
work. Vomito Attack, “because you vomit all you want to say and then when 
you vomit it all out, you're better.’’ 

I asked him what his mother thought of his stenciling, or at least the 
mess. "Oh, it is so horrible living here!" he said. "My mother doesn’t understand 
any of this. She's very right wing. She thinks the military dictatorship was good 
for this country!" 

As it turned out, no one in Santiago's life understood his art. His ex- 
wife had thought his growing obsession with stenciling was crazy and none of 
his friends from architecture school could make any sense of it, either. "Most of 
my friends my age are married now', w ith kids. They don't know anything about 
my secret life, stenciling in the streets all night!” 

1 got a sudden picture of poor, exhausted Santiago overworked and 
harassed by his nagging mom, spending every waking hour either at work or 
trying to see his kids enduring all just for the rare chance to make some art in 
the streets. It occurred to me that what really broke through when the crisis 
caused so many old institutions to collapse was the dream life of Argentina. The 
economic crisis that had crushed so many hopes had, ironically, provided new 
opportunities for people like Santiago to reinvent themselves or to participate in 
ways they'd never imagined. 

I asked him if he thought the crisis had, in some ways, been a lucky 
break for him. He said that it had, indeed, been "an opportunity." Out of it, he 
had discovered stenciling. Now there w as a picture of Santiago in Hasta La 
Victoria Stencil and some of his art had made it into the book. Even better, Nico 
had been asked to do a big stencil art show at the Argentine National Library in 
Recoleta this coming March, and Santiago was to work with him on the project. 

"If I have the possibility of continuing with stencils all my life, 1 
would." he said. 

Riding home across the city at 6:00 AM. it occurred to me that March 
w'ould be the 30th anniversary of the coup that brought the military dictatorship 
to power. Between 1976 and 1983. hidden torture centers were set up throughout 
the Capital on ordinary streets like the ones we were driv ing through right now. 

1 thought of a generation of curiously blank, graffiti-free walls and shuddered. 
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I MET THE MEMBERS OF BUENOS AIRES STENCIL Gonzalo, 
Nicolas, and Deborah - at Nicolas' apartment, downtown, on Calle Lavalle, a 
block from Buenos Aires famed arena, Luna Park. When I arrived, the 
atmosphere was a party. There were wine and beer bottles out and a couple ot 
extra friends around “to translate, just in case.'" 

Most of the images that have made the stenciling movement in Buenos 
Aires known throughout the world have been made by Buenos Aires (B>,As) 
Stencil. Many of the older stencil groups around the Capital would tell me that 
they were inspired to start stenciling by seeing BsAs Stencil's work in the 
streets. They have participated in art shows as tar away as Mexico City and. 
when I met them, had just exhibited a rare solo show in the Centro Cultural 
Borges. 

The group was riding high at the moment, used to being interviewed, 
and they enjoyed telling stories and laughing at themselves. They seemed cocky 
not necessarily pompous or arrogant, but like they knew they made good art 
and they were having a good time doing it. 

“First of all, we are not a collective!’' y elled Gonzalo, holding up his 
beer. “We have dictators! We have slaves!" 

He started to tell me about the time Nicolas had just finished painting a 
huge white wall and the police came. The cops were so angry because he was 
painting on the back of the police station! He had to butt it all out, ot course. 

Then there was the time the cops showed up in Palermo w hile they 
were painting. Nicolas told them casually, “We have arrived to work. We are the 
decorators." 

The oldest of the group at 35. Gonzalo has unruly long hair and a sort- 
of handle bar mustache, and is a generous host. Before I had made my way fully 
around the room, giving everyone present the traditional Argentine greeting ot a 
cheek kiss, Gonzalo had already tried to give me a beer, a bottle ot wine, a BsAs 
Stencil T-Shirt, and had offered to make me coffee. When I finally sat, it felt 
more like 1 was the guest of honor than the person there to interview them. 

Nicolas is 30, the only one in the group w ith an art school background. 
The night before, he and I had talked in Spanish tor a halt an hour, while waiting 
to see if Gonzalo and Deborah would arrive. That's when he'd told me that 
stencils were only left up to attract tourists. Like many things Nicolas would 
say, I wasn’t sure if he believed it himself, though it did make sense in a 
roundabout way. I ended up enjoying his sort-of arttul way ot delivering 
provocative questions with a careless shrug and an inscrutable smile. 



“So you live in San Telmo," he had said, appraising me. “That is a 
tourist area, no? How can you know the REAL Buenos Aires if you don't see La 
Boca or Barracas?" 

I had started to bristle and tell him, angrily, that, of course. I knew San 
Telmo was full of tourists and, of course, I had visited those other 
neighborhoods, when I saw Nicolas was smiling somewhat mischievously. I 
flashed on where I was: easily the fanciest and most expensive apartment I'd 
been in during my sta\ in Buenos Aires, just down the hill from the financial 
district and across the street from the prefab yuppie/tourist shopping area Puerto 
Madero. and I let it go. 

Though I did many interviews for this piece in Spanish, Gonzalo speaks the 
best English of the three and on that night sat opposite me and did most of the 
talking, while Nicolas sat or laid on the floor against the wall, drinking from a 
bottle of wine and smoking. He looked both comfortable and somewhat intense, 
like book jacket photos of the young Julio Cortazar. When he spoke, he'd direct 
his questions in Spanish toward the others, while all the while staring at me. 

BsAs Stencil are often credited as the first group of artists to start 
stenciling in the streets, starting in early 2002. months after the start of the crisis. 

I asked about the beginning of the stencil art movement. 

“There was an excess of out of work graphic designers then.'’ shrugged 
Nicolas. “It could have happened anywhere." 

Gonzalo laughed, but disagreed. “The air was different then. It felt like 
a unique time. 1 was working as a graphic designer and living near Congreso and 
I would see all these people in the streets. I'm not used to being in a political 
party but I felt I had to express something, too." 

Deborah agreed. “The ideas w ere simpler then. The stencils on the wall 
were like a common language everyone shared. 

“But it wasn't just Argentine," said Nicolas, looking at me. “The 
feeling was also anti-Bush. In the whole world. Our first stencil was an anti-war 
stencil about the U.S. bombing Afghanistan." 

Deborah show ed me a book of their collected images so that she could 
explain any subtle references to Argentine politics, culture, or historx that I may 
not understand. The images, seen back to back, form a scrapbook of the crisis 
not a news account or a commentary, but a sort-of impressionistic history of the 
era. 

There is the sinking ship that is simply the Buenos Aires city logo of a 
ship on the Rio Plata, drawn so that the ship is listing to its side and sinking. 
There is the image of General San Martin the Argentine George Washington - 
fused w ith a picture of Elvis. And there is the text Se cayo el sistema [The 
system is down]. 

Deborah explained. “It is common to hear fc The system is down' in 
Argentina. When you call the bank, when you call a government office or an 
airfine. so often they will say. I'm sorry, but the system is down right now.' So 
w e made this during the crisis, because during that time, if you saw this written 
in the streets, you would easily get it." 

Nicolas said. “I worked in a bank during the crisis. All day, people 
would call me. screaming at me about their money and I would have to say, I m 
sorry, but the system is down right now ." 



The second stencil they cut was the “Disney War’ image of Bush with 
Mickey Mouse ears. The image is famous now, and the BsAs Stencil website 
features a photo of Diego Maradona, Argentina's notorious futbol-legend- 
turned-left-wing-activist-talk-show-host-friend-of-Castro probably the 
biggest celebrity in Argentina today wearing a “Disney War" T-shirt designed 
by the group. 

Looking at stencil after stencil, it is clear that BsAs Stencil has received 
so much more attention than other stencil groups simply because they so 
consistently make smart, clever, sharp looking images. It is interesting that their 
work succeeds in the same way that successful advertising does, by clever 
juxtaposition and quick turn of phrase and by giving the audience credit for 
already knowing half of the joke. BsAs Stencil's best images are ready to digest 
-easily viewed and immediately, satisfyingly understood. 

My favorite that night was the image of a bus, speeding down the 
street, with inconsciente [unconscious] written on the side. Busses in Buenos 
Aires are known as colectivos. Colectivo also means collective. All at once, 1 
saw the bus and thought, “collective unconscious." It is both fun and evocative. I 
thought of the image speeding along the walls of Buenos Aires and thought of 
Argentina, all aboard the bus for wherever the ride takes them for these four 
years, as the country’s collective unconscious, the common language, appears 
new and freshly painted each morning on the streets. 
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WHEN I FIRST SAW RUN DON’T WALK’S WEBSITE, I thought that 
Federico's art looked a bit like the fever dreams of an overworked graphic arts 
designer that had come unmoored and flown across the city, combined with the 
doodlings of a tagger kid fresh out of the Rhode Island School of Design. When 
I arrive at his place near Congreso, I found that I'd nailed it. Federico is a 
freelance graphic designer who works from home in a long room with high 
ceilings, punk records spilling out of the shelves lining the walls, and a work 
table overflowing with markers, exact-o-knives, spray cans, and thick, glossy art 
magazines in English and Spanish. 

One half of Run Don't Walk - along with Tester, the singer of his band 
- Federico comes out of the DIY punk rock scene and it shows in Run Don’t 
Walk's art. Their stencils are sometimes drawn by hand and feature an 
intentional, messy drip aesthetic. They use marker drawings and traditional 
freehand graffiti in their displays, and their colorful, charming art is not 
derivative of but could easily be said to be in the same school with - artists 
like Barry McGee or Chris Johanson. Their work has more of the touch of the 
human hand than much of the straight-off-the-computer images that mirrors the 
look of advertising in Buenos Aires' streets. 

Flaving run a punk label, designed bands’ record covers and silk 
screened band t-shirts and vinyl stickers, Federico told me he sees painting in 
the streets as "a natural progression," from the punk scene. He started making 
stencils after seeing the “Disney War" stencil. “I didn't know who was painting 
in the streets, at first," he said. “I just knew 1 wanted to do it." 

“It started as a kind of game," he said. “I had a map of the city in my 
mind and I took stickers and markers with me everywhere I went. I like the 
interaction with the city itself." 

I asked Federico why he feels he needs to make his art in the streets 
instead of trying to get into museums. He said, “A gallery show could be an 
opportunity to expand your ideas. But if you don't do it in the streets, it is 
pointless, because the real thing is what is happening in the streets." 

“When you are in the streets all day, you see an invasion of the city by 
these ads. When you paint in the streets you are taking the streets back, making 
the city yours." 

According to Federico, there are two main factors in the sudden 
explosion of both the stencil art form in the streets and the movement’s 
popularity. 

“First is technology," he said, “which is weird because the stencil itself 
is the most primitive technology there is. The availability of computers, digital 
cameras and the use of the fotolog websites have made it easy to network photos 
of stencils." 


“Second is that the media got into it quicklv and stencils hit the 
mainstream in a positive way. Now advertisers use stencils to get street cred and 
its accepted by society at large." 

It would seem that technology might also have helped stenciling to be 
accepted by society'. The almost universal use of computer-generated images has 
consolidated stenciling's look into a slick, easily readable art form. As we 
talked, I thought about an art form that so cleverly mimics advertising and also 
seems to be a visual representation a collective unconscious. Does it mean that 
the collective unconscious has been almost completely colonized by advertising 
and that stenciling is a form of purging it. a literal “vomito attack," as Santiago 
claims? Or do the cinematic images from US mov ies and culture represent an 
inner yearning in formerly rich Argentina for the quality products and 
Holly wood movies the country had grown accustomed to? 

I asked Federico how the country's rap idly growing economy has 
affected the stencil art in the streets. I was thinking specifically of stenciling *s 
shift away from politics and inclusion of more US pop culture references. But 
Federico surprised me by saying that the stencils themselves had become the 
product. 







“Now, maybe stenciling is becoming co-opted by companies. We get 
emails to do ads. KryIon was talking to us about doing murals for them. Its 
weird to grow up in your ghetto and suddenly your ghetto is cool to everybody." 

I assumed he was saying that he is against this commercialization, but 
he surprised me again when he says of the Krylon offer, “I think Run Don't 
Walk can do some stuff like that, like on the side. It is a good way to get free 
materials." 

He shifted gears and asked me what I thought of the US stencil artist 
OBEY, known since the 1980s for his Andre The Giant street art campaign that 
has ballooned into an industry of Andre The Giant products. I had been enjoying 
our conversation and was reluctant to answer, because I sensed that I was about 
to disappoint Federico. But. since he asked, I told him that I have always hated 
OBEY. I told him that I thought the artist Shepard Fairey had cynically turned 
graffiti culture into a self promoting ad campaign, turning the wonder of street 
art into a cheap hustle in a way that was no different than the corporate 
advertising that already clutters up our cities and demands that we “obey." 

Federico looked pained. He said. “Well. I don't know him personally, 
of course. But, when I looked at his w ebsite, there was a line of shirts, there 
were belt buckles... I thought it was quite impressive." 

It occurred to me that in this new era, four years removed from the 
economic crisis that gave it birth, the stencil in BA is one step away from 
BECOMING advertising. If so. advertising for what? The “new freedom?" “The 
Revolution" as Nicolas had snidely suggested? Stencils represented the 
participation people wanted and pop culture images represented the products 
they will get. The stencil was the aesthetic of a new participation that had long 
faded. 

Sadly, there was now a rift in our conversation, and Federico became 
defensive. “Its not possible to sell out here, in the same way that it is in the US," 
he says. “It is difficult to make more than 30 shirts at a time. It is hard to find 
places to sell them." 

I fully understand w anting to make some money off of doing the art 
you want to do. I nodded sympathetically and said. “Of course." 

Federico continued. “But it gets to the point where you have to ask 
yourself what you want to do," he proclaimed. “Do you want to be a romantic 
who painted Buenos Aires and died alone or do you want to be like OBEY?" 



Pakt six' 

tJ\co oP Vo/*uto Attack 

I MET NICO, the better-known half of Vomito Attack, at his apartment in 
the San Telmo neighborhood, where I also lived. He introduced me to the 
twenty-something kid from Boston who rents the spare room, so that Nico can 
pay his own rent, and then we went out to the streets. NearK 30. Nico is wiry, 
keyed up, with a sort-of paranoid energy, and he reminded me of someone say 
a Lower East Side squatter I met at an anti-police brutality rally 12 \ears ago or 
maybe a punk rock bike mechanic Ed last seen in *97 heading to the train yard 
in Phi 1 ly on a ten speed. He looked over his shoulder as w e walked and also 
pointed out his stencils here and there on the walls of Calle Defensa. 

“That's one of mine,’' he said, grinning, pointing at a block of painted 
text reading, “Thi$ Is Art,” a statement that summed up a major part of Vomito 
Attack’s stencil message. 

Nico enjoyed explaining his stencils and there is a sense that much of 
his art is motivated at gut level by a sort-of joyful search for revenge against 
society. Laughing, he told me that for the recent 4th anniversary of the crisis of 
2001 - just a couple days before Christmas that he debuted a new stencil all 
across the city. Instead of “Feliz Navidad," Nico wished his fellow portchos, 
“Feliz Crisis." 

We stopped and sat against a wall in Plaza Dorrego, the heart of tourist 
San Telmo, the neighborhood of cobblestone streets where the tango w as born. 

It seemed fitting. The Buenos Aires stencilers themselves had become somewhat 
of a tourist attraction lately. Nico told me that I was the third person to interview 
him that week, after a European film crew and another writer from the US. 

“The first time I saw someone in the street taking pictures with my 
paintings, I loved it," he said. But Nico was wary of the attention, too. and he 
has earned his reputation as Buenos Aires’ most political stencil artist. He told 
me about the first interview he consented to for a documentary film crew from 
the Netherlands. Nico refused to appear for the cameras, except anonymously, to 
be dragged before them, dressed in an Abu Ghraib-style hood with prisoner 
overalls. 

Nico is often the only stenciler invited who refuses to appear at stencil 
art exhibitions sponsored by the government of Buenos Aires. “Art is business," 
he said, scowling. “When the crisis came, 1 saw that I didn't want to be making 
photos for exhibitions. I wanted to work in the shit like this," he tells me, 
motioning to the busy square. 

In a sense, Nico had a front row seat at two major life-changing crises. 
In 2001, Nico was a photographer and moved to New York Cit\. planning to 
stay for several months. Instead, on the morning of September 1 1, he was 
photographing the burning World Trade Center towers from the riverfront near 
his apartment in Queens, and. soon after, terrified of the anti-immigrant hysteria 
brewing in the USA, Nico headed home to Argentina just in time for the 
economic collapse and protests that brought down the government that 
December. 











For a year, Nico and two women triends scraped out a liv ing, running a 
vegetarian food delivery service by bike out of a home kitchen. By 2003, Nico 
was working until late at night at the restaurant where he met Santiago and 
started Vomito Attack. 

"Most of the people who were painting stencils in the streets then had not 
been artists before the crisis,” Nico says. Without money for photo paper or 
film, Nico also turned to stencils and to making political collages out of 
newspaper and trash, because he felt he had to “do SOMETHING.” 

"To be in the streets gave me a new opportunity,” Nico said, looking 
out at the tourists in the plaza eagerly capturing images with digital cameras. *1 
did things I never expected to be able to do because of stencils.” 

In 2003 the lefty daily newspaper, Pagina 12 , started running a "stencil 
of the week ' photo series in their Thursday supplement. "They put Vomito 
Attack in the paper six weeks in a row ," he says. *'l told them not to print the 
name but they did anyway.” 

While other stencilers in Buenos Aires have embraced opportunities to 
exhibit indoors, Nico prefers to organize his own illegal art events, like a stencil 
art party he held on a chunk of abandoned freeway w ith a visiting graffiti writer 
from Belgium. 

"It went great! he remembered, with the Argentine preoccupation with 
food. "We served choripanesl ” 

In December of 2004. Nico was the main organizer of Argentina's first 
ever Reclaim The Streets party. He estimates that about 300 people came to the 
apparently "spontaneous” dance party that blocked off the streets in front of the 
famed Teatro Colon and the cops let it run late into the night. 

When I met Nico, though. Nico had just been asked to organize a 
stencil show in March 2006 at the Argentine National Library. He asked 
Santiago to help. They remain friends, though the two have rarely stenciled 
together since Nico left the restaurant job. 

“My topic will be ‘Five years of crisis' not just the crisis in Argentina 
but the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq that have come from September 1 1 five 
years ago. ’ For Nico, the subject matter is a part of his personal historv. But the 
timing of the show w as deeply personal, too. "March 24 w ill be the 30th 
anniversary of the coup,” he said, gravely. "But, also, I will turn 30 years old 
that week. He studied my face, as if to see if I understood w hat he meant. 

"I was born at the same time as the dictatorship.” 



PA(Lt 
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PERHAPS THE BIGGEST TRIBUTE to the egalitarian nature of stencil art 
in Argentina is the story of Cucusita. The one stenciler that again and again was 
mentioned by other stencilers as the most admired of all was not the more 
famous BsAs Stencil or the more political Vomito Attack, but the more elusive 
Cucusita a skater kid from one of Buenos Aires' poorest neighborhoods who 
cuts the most intricate stencils with the tiniest lines in the city and only paints 
them in a hospital parking lot. where almost no one ever sees them. 

"I don't know how he can do it,” said Gonzalo of BsAs Stencil. "The 
thinnest little lines!” 

"I heard that maybe he heats up the knife before he cuts the X-Rays ” 
Valentina of Burzaco Stencil would later tell me. "But who knows what kind of 
knife he must be using!" 

One afternoon I had a phone call from Cucusita, himself, telling me he 
wanted to talk to me “for the book from the USA." He told me to come to the 
hospital parking lot on Calle Brasil at Pinchincha where he skates all day every 
Saturday and Sunday to look at his stencils painted there. "I will be easy to find. 

I will be the thinnest one there," he said. 

I rode my bike through the down and out Constitution barrio and then 
past a sprawling landscape of worn out ball fields and blocky buildings so 
barren that it hurts the heart. The sky was open there and the lonely distances 
between buildings evoked the sad plazas in US postwar housing projects. As I 
rode. I found I was marveling at Cucusita's story already. 

C ucusita had told me that he was from Villa Lugano, a neighborhood 
said to be duro, so hard that Argentines I met were astonished when I told them 
I'd been there to explore it. A full hour on the bus from the city center. Villa 
Lugano is a neighborhood of low. shabby houses that lay at the Capital's 
southwest border beyond the vast, underused “Park of The City" and several 
shanty towns along the commuter train line. As I approached the particularly 
ugly hospital where Cucusita told me I'd find him, I thought of him riding the 
bus for an hour every weekend morning only to come to the same kind of worn- 
out ghetto decay he'd started at. 

In front of the hospital, even though the sun was going down, I found a 
cement plaza filled with skaters, doing tricks off of the monumental concrete 
benches. Cucusita himself cut from the thinnest of lines - was easy to find in 
the crowd. He noticed me. the lone gringo, as I saw him and he skated over and 
told me where I could go around so I didn't have to hop the wrought iron fence. 

Cucusita - or Alejandro, as he told me I could also call him - showed 
me the stencils that cover his skateboard and then showed me, one by one, the 
benches the skaters circle every weekend, while the other skaters kidded him for 
being “interviewed." Cucusita had decorated each bench with images from 
1980’s USA skate culture. Old ads from Thrasher magazine, Powell Peralta 
logos. Pushead draw ings a series of familiar images of ghoulish hands pulling 
dripping eyes from sockets and skating skeletons all rendered perfectly with 
painstakingly razored hairline cuts. 


Cucusita turned out to be not what I'd expected in a number of ways. 
First of all, he’s not exactly a kid at all; he's 29 years old. He has been stenciling 
for fun since he was a little kid and started stenciling in the streets - at the 

skaters’ OLD spot - in the year 2000, a full year before the crisis gave everyone 
else their start. 

I tried out some of the questions I had asked all the other stencilers. To 
each one, he said, more or less, no. He never thinks about the likely audience for 
his stencils, walking by in the streets. He doesn't think about “Art in the streets" 
or art in general. He doesn’t care about politics and he doesn’t have a message. 
He cuts stencils out of old X-Rays, like everyone else, and the X-Rays are easy 
to find because he only stencils at the hospital. His interests are simple and 
modest: skating and cutting stencils. I asked him why he chose only these 
images and he shrugged and laughed: “I don’t have the imagination to make a 
drawing for a stencil, so I just make a copy of these ones." 

The fact that Cucusita's practically hidden stencils are so well-known 
and that he was asked to take place in the first big stencil art show in the city at 
the Recoleta gallery shows another way that the internet has changed the 
formerly very site-specific world of street art. Cucusita is not attempting to 
communicate with random citizens in the street. Instead, his intended audience - 
beside the other skaters at the spot - are other stencilers from all over the city 
and even South America, who look at his photos on his carefully maintained 
website. His site, www.assholeco.com.ar, has numerous, jaw-dropping photos of 
stencils made up of jungles of twisting, interwoven vines of cuts, where you can 
only look and think, “How did he DO that?!?’’ Unmoored from their physical 
reality, the value of the stencils becomes not their message or aesthetic, but 
simply Cucusita s amazing technical virtuosity in cutting them. 

Cucusita walked me through an empty' lot behind the hospital, past an 
abandoned mediaeval city prison from the last century, and to a wall where he 
had painted some of his larger works, near enough to busy Caseras Avenue to 
seem as if he almost wanted people to see these ones. Cucusita is a fan of punk 
rock and there were Misfits logos and skulls there as well as a larger Pushead 
drawing that he says took him 14 hours to cut. “I got cramps in mv hand!" he 
said, shaking his head and laughing. 

And that was that. We’d run out of stencils to talk about and the skating 
day was done. We walked north toward the city center, where Cucusita would 
embark on the aimless Saturday night of penniless punk rockers the world over. 
Cucusita said that after skating all day every Saturday, he skates another five 
miles north and east to the Retiro train station, where some of the skaters meet 
up to hang out. before he takes a bus home to Villa Lugano late at night. I asked 
him if he ever went to the punk rock record store on Calle Santa Fe or if he'd 
seen any good bands lately, and he looked pained. I realized he never had any 
money. I asked him what else he did for fun in town. He grinned. “I make 
stickers and put them on the police cars in the parking lot by the police station 
on Belgrano. Or sometimes, when I see empanada delivery guys on their motos. 

I see if I can skate fast enough to catch up to them and skate along side long 
enough to put one of my stickers on their motorcycle!" 
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AS THE STENCIL ART IN THE STREETS gained more notorietv and 
more attention in the press, group shows indoors had inevitably followed. In 
2003, Stencil Attack was the first meeting of groups like Run Don't Walk. BsAs 
Stencil, and Burzaco Stencil all in one show. Bigger shows followed in 2004 at 
more prestigious venues like the University of Buenos Aires and the Cultural 
Center Recoleta. 

Today, work from the more well- known stencil groups is part of a 
permanent exhibition at the Cultural Center in Recoleta. Photos of the exhibit 
show a floor-to-ceiling free-for-all. colorful stencils layered on top of each 
other, covering almost every inch of the available walls, w ith each group's 
images playing off the other’s. The group shows were wild explosions of color 
and feeling, a celebration of the sheer fun of stenciling, as wild and unplanned as 
the artform's own arrival on the streets had been. 

The stencilers embraced opportunities to make stencil art indoors, as 
long as the shows were in the collective and non-profit spirit of the era. More 
controversial in the stencil community was BsAs Stencil and Run Don't Walk's 
decision to participate in 2004 in the annual, city-wide, high-end aallery 
exhibitions of ArteBA. a “contemporary art fair” very much aimed at the rich 
and not the stencil viewer in the street. 

When I asked Nico about ArteBA, he scowled and called it “a capitalist 
art flea market. BsAs Stencil's website shrugs away any controversy, saying 
simply, “They called us. We went." The site shows pictures of the groups' bitina 
work for the show, a series of five stenciled shopping carts, loaded to 
overflowing with stenciled images, as if the images had all been bought at the 
store. The piece was either a clever, irresistible commentary on the consumerist 
art world or a cynical copout, depending on how you looked at it. Either way. it 
bore the trademark stamp of BsAs Stencil's humor and w illingness to try to put 
their work into new and challenging contexts. 

BsAs Stencil was still setting the pace for the city 's other groups. Their 
solo show, Adentro , in January 2006 at Centro Cultural Borges was significant 
in the Buenos Aires stencil world because it was the first time that an individual 
group had been singled out for a show, instead of stencilina. itself, beins 
featured as a novel art form. When I arrived, I saw Federico and Tester across 
the room, and was glad to see that Cucusita had made it. too. He hadn't seemed 
to believe me when I told him the show would be free. It seemed like most of 
the stencilers in the Capital - with the exception of Nico had come to see what 
BsAs Stencil would do “inside.” 







At the show. I was 
introduced to Ivan ofSmnr.com. the 
online clearinghouse for the street art 
of the Americas. Only 21. and as 
young and excited as you might 
expect from someone who had spent 
three years running a full time 
website about stencils. Ivan told me 
he lived just outside the Capital in a 
town that, itself, was a bit of a 
stencil. In La Ciudad de Evita (The 
City of Evita), he explained, the 
streets had been laid out in a shape 
that would show Evita's face when 
viewed from an airplane. I wondered 
which part of her face he lived in. 
while he regaled me with information 
about the stencil world. 

‘‘Chile has a lot of stickers, but 
there are a lot of people in Santiago 
stenciling,** he reported. “Mexico and 
Brazil have a lot of street art. There 
are all different kinds, but in Brazil 
they tend to spray paint draw ings and 
not text in the streets.'* 

“And there is one one! 
person making stencils in Peru now!" 
He looked grave and lowered his 
voice. “But in Bolivia... no hay 
nadaT 

It seemed, really, as if there 
was nothing about graffiti that Ivan 
did not know. I mentioned to him 
that I was to go out stenciling w ith 
Nico and Santiago the follow ing 
night. He said. “I know. I heard," and 
then he asked me to draw my tag in 
his scrapbook. He had looked me up 
online. I drew the tag and Ivan and I 
agreed to meet and go put up stickers 
sometime. Then he ran off. open 
scrapbook in hand, to get a tag from 
The London Police, a group of 
hotshit stencilers from England who 
were in town to check out the Buenos 
Aires stencil scene and to go painting 
in the streets after the show w ith 
BsAs Stencil. 




Cucusita came over and asked 
me what I thought of the show. I told 
him it looked good so far. He eyed me 
with consternation and shook his head. 
He said. “But where are the 
S 1 ENCILS?" It was true; where most 
stencil art shows before had been an 
overlapping riot of images, for this show 
BsAs Stencil had elected, instead, to 
cover the one broad wall and the corner 
w ith three ov ersize stencil images that 
resembled traditional gallery paintings, 
and then had made a collage mural 
wrapping around the corner. The pieces, 
viewed left to right, told a story like a 
comic strip, all expounding on the 
show's theme. “Inside." 

In the first panel, a masked 
bandit appeared to be craw ling into the 
museum through a window, brandishing 
a gun. In the second, a gang of soccer 
rioters sodomized an exhausted-looking 
man in a suit with an alarm-clock 
windup mechanism sticking out of his 
back. In the third, a farmer surveyed a 
hole in his fence and gazed off toward 
the mural where a stampede of Indians 
w ith spears on horseback has tramped 
across the museum's walls, past a 
piquetero s blazing tire. The entire piece 
was painted conservatively in only two 
colors orange and black with a lot of 
blank space on the white walls, thus 
using the otticiai colors of the city' of 
Buenos Aires. Above, in the corner, the 
ship from the city logo was sinking as 
the Indians and piquetcros of the collage 
made their way past a stoic gaucho 
toward the Centro Cultural Borges' 
overpriced, y uppie cafe. 




















I liked the show a lot and studied it for awhile, savoring its ambiguity. 
Had the art form birthed by the crisis helped the ideas from the street to break 
into the museum, and by extension, mainstream Argentine thought? Were the 
concerns of the piqueteros in fact now represented here, “inside'* 0 And could it 
be said, by extension, that after the events of the crisis, those concerns had now 
been allowed inside with the government of Kirchner? If so, was Kirchner the 
Indian or the museum? 

And, now that it had broken in and shocked a few suits, what would 
happen? Had the art from the streets been lured “inside " only to be trapped 
there? 
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THE NIGHT AFTER THE CENTRO BORGES SHOW, I went out to 
Nico’s old apartment in Flores, a neighborhood some 60 blocks southw est of 
downtown Buenos Aires, to meet up with Nico and Santiago for a night ot 
stenciling. On Calle San Juan, there were Orthodox Jews walking the crowded 
streets in the shadows of rows of modern, blocky apartment buildings of 10 or 
more stories, and immigrants from Bolivia worked the counters at Chinese- 
owned produce stands and kiosks. It occurred to me that Flores looked eerily 
like a part of Queens, uprooted and replanted here, south of the equator. 

Nico had already moved all of his stuff to his new 7 place in San Telmo. 
and when I stepped out of the elevator, I found him pacing around the empty 
rooms of his apartment like some half-mad Dostoevsky character. He greeted 
me with a clipping from that morning's Clarin , one of Argentina's leading daily 
papers, about BsAs Stencil’s show at Centro Borges. The article mentioned the 
Hasta La Victoria book and name checked most of the more know n stencil 
groups. BsAs Stencil had taken care to mention Vomito Attack, but in a sort-of 
sideways tribute, saying, “We don't only do political work, but there are groups 
that only do political work, like Vomito Attack." 

Nico’s apartment seemed to me like a stumbled upon crime scene. The 
walls were completely covered to the ceilings in posters and collages made of 
cut up trash and newspaper. The paper had then been covered with stencils or 
thick swashes of colorful paint sprayed and dripped and smeared over the top. 

One wall was decorated with Aerolineas Argentina promotional posters 
that had been turned on their sides so that the planes' noses pointed down in a 
straight crash. An opposite wall showed the photo Nico had taken on the 
morning of 9/11 of a crowd of Orthodox Jews w atching the World Trade Center 
towers collapsing from the waterfront in Queens -the familiar image particular!} 
jarring from this amateur camera angle. 



In the rooms, Nico's artist sketchbooks are piled on the floor. I leaf 
through the books page after page thick with pasted scraps of newspaper, 
found street trash, old photos - all cut up and rearranged. Nico’s art echoed the 
eerie feeling I’ve had since I arrived in Buenos Aires that everything here has 
somehow been cut up, scrambled, forced back together to make something both 
new and old. Buenos Aires, with its French architecture and its Spanish 
generals, its Italian pizza and English futbol - a thrift-store Europe, cobbled 
together from broken pieces of the Old World, carefully carried across the seas 
to America and planted here in the poison soil of the get-rich-scheme called 
“Argentina." 

There are books of photos that N ico, h imself, has taken and then 
carefully cut and reassembled. In Nico’s cut ups I see Argentina’s split 
European/Latin American personality and its exile separation from its origins. In 
the slashed and rearranged bodies, I see the secret horrors of concentration camp 
Argentina in the Dirty War and the forced economic experimentation of the IMF 
debt years that tore the country apart and rebuilt it again and again with such a 
distiguiing effect of people s lives. It the stenciling bursting forth in the streets 
of BA now is an effortless, playful, collective landscape of a newly free 
country s subconscious, then Nico's physically ripped and stuck together art 
seems like a willful effort to vomit up a collective horror buried deep in the 
country s subconscious. The art asks if a country that has gone through so much 
can ever be completely whole again, or if, in fact, it had been assembled wrong 
from the very beginning. 

1 told Nico 1 thought the art was powerful and I thought it would be 
great in the show at the National Library, especially because of the show’s 
coincidence with the coup’s anniversary . 

He shrugged and said, "Right now, I don’t know if I will do the show at 
the library. I have decided I want to go back to New York in April.” 

I suggested that he could do both, but he shook his head, “I will need to 
concentrate on getting my things ready to travel.” 

As I puzzled over Nico’s disinterest in the opportunity to do the 
National Library show, I found some photos of Nico’s Reclaim The Streets 
party. There were shots of confused businessmen in suits, walking wide around 
a pile of mannequins in the street and in the foreground, there was a trash can 
overflow mg with pieces of cardboard and paper upon each of which Nico had 
stenciled the word "arte." Here, 1 thought, was Buenos Aires stenciling at this 
moment: poised between the "opportunity” of government sponsored exhibitions 
and the indifferent, "fuck you!” to the art world of Vomito Attack, with neither 
option completely satisfying. 

Just then. Santiago arrived. He was a wreck - asleep on his feet, with 
the claustrophobic tension of hours of bus rides across town on BA’s packed 
co/lcciivos showing in his sweat soaked shirt and messed up hair. He was 
carrying his stencils rolled up in an enormous tube of flexible cardboard, slung 
across his back, and he looked like he would be an illegal graffiti artist skillfully 
disguised as someone on their way to yoga if anyone in Buenos Aires ever 
actually carried yoga mats around. Once inside the door, he slumped over in a 
corner and started rolling a joint. 
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Nico and Santiago started talking heatedly in the corner while they smoke the 
joint. Though Nico and I had been speaking in Spanish all night, they talked too 
quietly and quickly for me to make much of it out. From what 1 could tell, they 
were aruuinu about the exhibition at the National Library. It occurred to me that 
Santiago didn't feel like he would be able to do the show himself, and that he 
would need Nico's determination to get it done. When I had a moment later to 
ask Santiago how his planning for the show was going, he grimaced and looked 
toward Nico and said only, "I still don't know what is going to happen." 

Santiago had been up all night working and out all day with his kids. 

W ith drooping ey elids, he rolled another joint and opened a beer. And then 
another, and another. It wasn't until hours later that we finally gathered together 
our cans of paint and stencils and headed out to Flores for my first time 
stenciling in Buenos Aires. 

We walked away from the main drag, past several darkened blocks 
where prostitutes stood in front of cheap, down and out looking hotels - Nico 
leading the way. stenciling here and there as we walked, Santiago trudging along 
with his huge voga roll until we arriv ed at a set of train tracks, where a dirty 
white wall, listlessly covered in fading tags awaited us. There was no one 
around, nor did it feel like anyone ever WOULD walk by, and the whole area 
smelled overwhelmingly of shit. Nevertheless, this was the spot Nico had in 
mind and Santiago started unrolling his stencils on the ground while Nico went 
quickly to w ork. He enthusiastically spray ed a recurring pattern of bombs, 
crucifixes, and TV sets in some of the untagged areas, while Santiago taped up a 
cardboard square with a big hole in it. and then started spraying silver paint 
even 1\ through it to make a background on the wall for his image. Next he taped 
up his stench and did a mist of black across it. He took down the stencil and an 
imaue of a life-size man doing a jig with a bottle in one hand was suddenly and 
joyfully hopping about on the wall. 





I decided it was my turn and went over and sprayed a couple orange 
and black. 3D prints of Ivy's stencil of a cartoon alligator, so that the gators now 
snapped at the man’s dancing feet. We stepped back a few' feet to admire the two 
paintings together and they looked good. 

" But the night ended as edgily and unsatisfyingly as it had begun. 
Santiago realized he had rolled his stencils out in the wrong spot and his stencils 
and cardboard were smeared w ith what was probably human shit. 
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ONE MONDAY AFTERNOON I TOOK A TRAIN from the Constitution 
Station south to Burzaco to meet the kids from Burzaco Stencil, the onl> one ot 
the Buenos Aires stencil groups that don't actually live or paint in BsAs. The 
train lurched and heaved across the lifeless Riachuelo River, and the dense 
streets of the Capital slowly gave way just outside of the city to the big sky and 
long, flat vistas of the suburbs. One hour outside BA the train stopped at a small 
grouping of one-story buildings spraw led along weedy empty lots. I picked 
Valentina and Federico out of the small crowd at the Burzaco station when 1 saw 
their matching Converse sneakers and the Los Crudos patch on Federico's 
sweatshirt. 









Val and Fed are 21 and 22, respectively, and have a charming, punk 
rock enthusiasm, as well as an interview line that sounds like a promotional ad 
tr > ing to lure graffiti artists to their small town. “You will see,” promised 
V alentina. “that it is much better to paint here in Burzaco than in Buenos Aires.” 
\\ c sat in the grass ot the empty lot behind the station on Burzaco’s listless main 
drag and I took notes while they finished each other’s sentences. 

We think the Capital is too visually contaminated already with 
stencils. Don't you agree?” Valentina says. “Why would we go there when we 
can paint here in Burzaco?” 

I agreed that Burzaco is nice, with its open space, greenery, and less 
hectic atmosphere, but I suggested that there might be more glory in painting in 
the Capital where they could reach a bigger audience there. 

“But we are more appreciated here,” said Federico. 

‘1 here are a lot of young people here in Burzaco,” Valentina declared. 

“And here we can paint in the middle of the day and no one cares!” 

“Sundays are the best!” 

"... after the came asada when everyone's asleep!” 

Sure enough, they produced some stencils and paint from their 
backpacks and we walked over to the cinder block wall of the train station, 
where they started to paint in broad daylight. My head impulsively swivels 
around, scanning the nearly empty streets for the cops or do-gooders, but there 
was simply no one around. When I turned back to the wall, Val had painted an 
intricately cut. 6-inch tall, stencil of a Bolex camera next to a bare-chested Betty 
Page draped in a leopard print sweater. “What we’re doing is not vandalism. It is 
art!” reminded Valentina. 

One time, we were painting a little motorbike image on the train 
station and this guy driving by saw us. He came back a couple of minutes later 
with a T-shirt so we could put the image on the shirt for him!” added Fed. 

“And another time, someone wanted our chainsaw on their shirt!,” said 
V al. “The young people of Burzaco like the stencils very much!” 

We walked through the quiet streets of the town, Valentina’s paint 
audibly klinking in her bag, and talked about the sudden explosion of the BA 
stenciling movement and the publicity that has come with it. 

"We were the second group to start stenciling, after BsAs Stencil ” 
claimed V alentina. “We saw' ‘Disney War’ in Buenos Aires and then sent them 
[BsAs Stencil] stencils we made. They told us we should paint THEIR stencils 
here in Burzaco. After that, w e started making our own.” 

We stopped in front of a long white wall that fronts a church’s 
courty ard. Valentina said this wall has long been one of their favorite places to 
paint stencils in Burzaco. “We don't like to put our ideas in other people’s 
neads. Instead, we try to make the streets nicer and more colorful for people 
with images we like.” 

I asked them what kind of images they usually choose to uplift the 
people of Burzaco. 

"We like to paint serial killers, or movie stuff like Taxi Driver, 

Scartace. And hot chicks!” said Valentina. 

"Or stuff from B horror movies from the k 50s!” added Fed. 

The church’s wall was stencil-free, but was covered with cloudy, off- 
white splotches of paint. “Sometimes they cover them up,” Valentina said, her 
eyes narrowing. “But we just go back and put them up again!” 
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Like all the stencilers I talked to. 
Burzaco Stencil hated the Has fa La Victoria 
Stencil book. When I asked Gonzalo of BsAs 
Stencil about it. his eyes had widened and he 

had stammered. "This book, is is a 
FUCKING SHIT! They photoshopped out all of 
the walls and the streets and the people and 
even changed some of the paint colors!" 

Bringing it up to Valentina and 

Federico likewise triggered a rapid-fire barrage 
of complaint, best reprinted as a sort-of punk 
rock band interview: 

Val: The spirit of the stencil was killed b\ this 
book! 

Fed: It kills the stencil to be in the galleries and 
not the streets! 

Val: We made a stencil about it. -Has,a Aqui 

L/egue La Stencil " (basically. “Up to here came 
the stencil'*) 

Fed: These books are only for your eso! Or for 

your mom. Because the stencil was born in the 
streets! 

Val: I think its dead! 

Fed (thoughtfully): Perhaps in a couple vears. it 
will be reborn. 

Val: Its not even started yet and thee killed it 1 
We are angry! 

We circled the streets of Burzaco one 
more time and talked of our mutual love of the 
Kamones. 

. “Dee Dee lived right here in Burzaco'" 
Valentina proclaimed. "Didn't you know?" 

I knew that Dee Dee Ramone had. near 
me end. married an Argentine teenager who 
was. at first at least, too young to reallv bring 
back to the States, but I had always imagined 
that they lived in Buenos Aires together. 

"They lived in La Plata and the\ lived 
here ,n Burzaco!" Valentina said. As we walked 
further down the train tracks, we passed a 
stencil on a traffic guard with an image of Sid 
Vicious' face. 

That was one of our first stencils." 

Fed said. I stopped and tried to imagine Dee 
Dee living here in Burzaco. walking down these 
lonely tracks, under this big sky and comma 
face to face with this ghostlv image of his old 
acquaintance from the Chelsea Hotel. Where 
would Dee Dee score drugs in Burzaco? 


















I he> told me that their next project was to cut a life-size stencil of The 
Ramones, as pictured on the first record cover, and to paint The Ramones onto 
the cinder block wall of the train station. 

W e went back to Federico's parents' house, where his little brother was 
practicing the electric guitar in the garage. Federico rolled out the plastic with 
the still uncut image of The Ramones and we listened to records. Valentina said, 
“You have to hear this band we know. It's pathetic. The) try so hard to sound 
exactly like The Ramones.” 

She put on the record for a minute and we listened. She sniffed and 
shook her head and said. “See what I mean? It's so embarrassing. They sound 
just like them!" 
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ATE ONE NIGHT, NICO MET ME at my place on A v enida 
Independence so that we could go stencil some more in San Telmo. The streets 
scalding and smoky all day, were now haunted by the breeze from the Rio Plata 
and the sense of a nearby, remembered but always unseen ocean. The enormous 
mouth of the river is almost 30 miles across to Uruguay from Buenos Aires set 
because of industry and the port, there is almost no place in the heart of the cits' 

aCtUa " y $ee the river - The cit > ' s bui 'dings crowd inward mas be 
with their back to the ocean and Europe or maybe to the memory of the 

coundess victims of the dictatorship that were dropped out of planes and into the 

Nico told me not to worry about cops svhile we painted. Thes never did 
anything if they caught you doing graffiti. All the stencil artists here had told me 
the same thing. Federico had said. "Maybe they take you into the station and 
ask, How much money do you have on you?' That is the Argentine was ." 

But what the cops did or did not do in Argentina svas one of the mans 
subjects in Argentina I would never really feel I had learned the truth about ' 
just another subject that left me feeling like the exasperated Englishman 
Humphries, in Graham Greene's Argentina novel. The Honoran- Consul who 
declares. One can never get at the truth (down here)!” 

film in J Jn oooo?o| hand ' JUSt th3t Week ' nvo cops that had been captured on 
m in late 00_ killing two piqueteros in a protest on the bridge to the Buenos 

Aires suburb Avalleneda - the famed "Avalieneda Massacre" - had received 
sentences of life in prison. I told Nico that cops would never be sentenced to 
prison in the United States. But Nico had shrugged and. even after sas ing that 
cops wouldn t arrest you for graffiti, had said. "The cops here just put the dr,ms 
on you anytime they want and they kill so many people everyday " It was what 
everybody said about the cops. Could it be that these cops got the maximum 
sentence, but cops still were killing people with impunity and no one notices or 
cares enough to write about it in the paper or to try to stop it? 

I thought of a story told to me by my Buenos Aires roommate. Pepe a 

La pfrjth 'r h 6 * oldmeabout . his old frien d "ho had been in a wild rock band in 
La Plata that had a dog for a singer. He was practically crying from laughter 

trying to describe the dog tied up on the stage, howling while the band plax ed. 

hen his eyes narrowed and his face went abruptly blank. He looked directly 
into my eyes and said, “The police..." and made a gun with his hand. He pulled 
the imaginary trigger and went. "PfftT through his teeth. It was exactly clear 
what he meant, but I asked to be sure. "You mean the police killed vour friend'’" 

a band h \ ^ "° dded ' His frie " d political, a squatter, and in 

a band. He had disappeared and never been found. What else could hay e 
happened? 



\\ hat actually happens or has happened is never quite certain in this 
country still reconstructing a national memory from the long blackout of the 
Dirts W ar. in the 1980’s. President Carlos Menem's amnesty law protected the 
coup s military officials from prosecution and stalled a national dialogue on the 
meaning of the Dirty War. while his profligate borrowing flooded the country 
w ith cash and new products. 

In Osvaldo Soriano's post-dictatorship novel UnaSombra Ya Pronto 
.Suras (released in English as Shadows), this era is embodied by a drunken 
businessman, driv ing in circles, lost in the Pampas in a breaking down Mercedes 
the backseat tilled with booze and food and cigarettes. The businessman points 

at his head and says. "I have a hole right here. Ten years are just gone, just like 
that.” 

I he stencilers I interview in Argentina are mostly around 30 years old, 
the kids of the generation that lived under the dictatorship, but few of them 
make art about the country's fascist history. 

i his guy from Spain. Dr. Hoffman, who came here to make stencils 
wanted to make some about the dictatorship,” Federico told me. “But when you 
live in it everyday, you don t think about making art about it.” 

Mv Spanish wasn't working so good on this night, and we rode our 
bikes through the neighborhood mostly in silence, looking both ways for cops, 
any wav. and painting occasionally. I had made my own stencil for this night - 
simple. hand-lettered text, that read. "Es Mejor No Hablar Dc Ciertas Cosas ” 

( It is better not to speak of some things”) in honor of a song title by the 
enormously popular Argentine punk/reggae band from the early '80’s, Sumo. In 
the quiet. I thought back to my first conversation with Nico in Plaza Dorrego, 
and thought of the mam questions I still wanted to ask Nico about it. 

That day, Nico had blamed the 1976 military coup in Argentina on the 
United Mates government, saying that the US had organized the military and 
paid everyone to pull it off. I was surprised. It is known that the US trained 
many Argentine military officials from the coup at the School of The Americas, 
but I've never heard anyone claim that the US made the coup happen in the way 
11 ^ ' n Chile. 1 protested to Nico that certainly the conditions in Argentina 
brought about the opportunity tor the coup and that many people in the country 
wanted the coup and directly benefited from it. And, how many coups had 
Argentina had in the 20th century alone, anyway? Elected democracy had 
always been fragile at best here. 

But Nico was adamant. "The US made the coup and then they made 
Menem, who changed the culture of Argentina,” he told me. "Before Menem 
thete were intellectuals and after Menem, there were McDonald’s and all anyone 
cared about was money and clothes and the products and media of the USA.” 

Nico looked around the Plaza nervously — even though we were 
surrounded by tourists and he was speaking in English. He continued speaking 
quietly telling me his theory about the truth behind last year’s tragic 
t rontagnon incident in Buenos Aires. On New Year's Eve 2004, a packed 
nightclub, called Cromagnon, had caught on fire and hundreds of mostly poor 
kids, attending a rock concert, died, trapped inside, because the owner had 
permanently chained the fire exits shut to keep people from sneaking in without 
pay ing. Hie resulting scandal had a hallucinatory Only In Argentina~quality. The 
nightclub owner had been arrested for murder, but, also the mayor of Buenos 
Aires had been forced to resign by angry protesters who held him directly 

















responsible for the deaths, and he was now on trial for the kids' deaths, 
too. Meanwhile, clubs all over the country - indeed all over South America- 
had been shut down for code violations. 

Nico told me solemnly that the fire was not an accident. “How could it 
nave Deen ? he asked, angrily. “The media was there filming while it burned 
and they already knew how many people were inside,” he said. “And now look- 
all the country is worried about security. We have to have ‘Exit’ signs 
e\ery where like in the US and we don't have any clubs.” 

It was an astounding accusation to me. He had told me that he thought 
Kirchner was "the first president ever that (he) wasn't ashamed of' and now he 
was sav ing Kirchner's government burned down a club and killed hundreds of 
kids. Couldn t they just shut down all the clubs without killing all those people? 

Nico said I didn't understand. "You see how Kirchner tells the grocery 
stores they have to charge a certain amount for milk. That is how it works here, 
like w ith Peron. If the grocery stores don't do what Kirchner says, maybe one of 
their tactories will burn down. That is the Argentine way.” 

Nico looked around, nervously again, and warned me, "You 
understand, these are things I never talk about with ANYONE, except maybe 
my mother, because you can't talk with anyone here about anything.” 

1 said, "There are many subjects in Argentina, I have noticed, that no 
one w ill talk about.” 



He laughed and nodded. I thought of Nicolas from Buenos Aires 
equally astounding claim, only half joking, that the government left the graffiti 
up in the streets to promote a revolutionary look for tourists. There was a 
common thread here, a sort-of artist’s representation of cause and effect: first the 
coup, then the McDonald’s. The impossibility of discussion lent a mythical 
quality to recent Argentine history. If everyone believed it, then wasn’t it as 
good as true? It was a hallucinatory , unverifiable history- - an impressionistic 
history, less like a newspaper and more like a painting. 

Or a stencil. W e stopped at a long, high wall, surrounding a lot near 
Parque Lezama and Nico unrolled his stencils. He looked both ways and said 
under his breath, "This is a headquarters of the military police.” 

1 looked around and saw no signs or cameras or guards or anything that 
would give the place's identity away. I said, “Really? Are you sure?” 

But Nico was already working quickly, painting his stencils across the 
wail. There was much I still wanted to ask, but I went ahead and added my own 
stencil. I painted "Es Mejor No Hablar De Ciertas Cosas” right across the wall 
o! what may or may not have been a military police headquarters and I didn’t 
know w hether to be afraid or to be proud. 
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WHFIN I MLT WITH BSAS STENCIL a couple days after the museum 
show. I asked them about how they thought it had gone, and about the pros and 
cons of going “inside.” 

“It was a step forward for us, to focus on the difference between the 
streets and the gallery,” said Deborah. 

“People w ho know our work probably expected something else,” said 
Gonzalo. “We wanted to do this show with fewer colors, more blank walls, to do 
something different.” 

For this show, we had the time that you don't have in the streets to 
reall\ think about the images and plan everything out. We picked these images 
because we identify strongly with them,” said Nicolas. 

“Its better in the streets,” he said. “But I enjoyed it.” 

Gonzalo shrugged. “We are street artists who go do work in a gallery. It 
w ould be good if the usual artists brought their stuff outside for a change!” 

I told them that I thought the art in the show was probably the 
strongest, most cohesive presentation of their political message that I had seen in 
their w ork, but I wondered if some of the radical potential of stenciling was lost 
by bringing it indoors. Following that line of thought, I asked them if they could 
remember a way that stencils themselves had actually been the instrument in any 
sort of political event. Could they remember a time when the emotional power 
and street smarts ot the art itself, its surrounding buzz or hype, its power to bring 
people into a museum had ever been harnessed in some way in a political cause? 

Gonzalo remembered BsAs Stencil taking part in an event called “The 
Garage Party ” in 2003 during the crisis. The event was an exhibition of stencil 
artwork painted on site in a parking lot in Congreso and featured electronic 
music and dancing. It was at a time when no one had any money, so the price of 
admission was donated food, which was to be sent to victims of a flood in Santa 
Fe province. 

I asked Gonzalo if they had considered putting on their own similar 
events as a way to control the exhibition of their art and to generate money or 
interest in other causes. He laughed and said, “No, we are too lazy for that.” 

Deborah wanted to talk about their shirt ideas, their upcoming 
merchandising. “Sometimes we work for ad agencies ” she said. “At least, with 
this we are doing what we like for ourselves.” 

BsAs Stencil is a seriously good group of artists, but what is next for 
them, I wondered? Will they be able to adapt to the rapidly changing country 
and keep making art that is smart and relevant or will they fade out as the 
tension in their work between the streets and the gallery fades out? I pressed 
onward with Gonzalo, telling him there has to be a way for stencils to live up to 
the spirit of freedom they were born from. I tried to tell him about a group of 
artists and activists I was involved in back in San Francisco that took over an 
enormous abandoned building, decorated it with murals top to bottom, and 
turned it into a tree breakfast program/punk venue/community space for 4 
months ot 2001 until the cops shut it down. 


Gonzalo was smiling, but 1 could see he didn't really understand w hat I 
meant. As I talked. I realized that I don't really even know' the words in English, 
let alone in Spanish, for what I was trying to describe. The nearest I could come 
would be the air was different , but I still don't know the words for what 1 want. 

1 asked them what the future holds for the group. 

“We think if people continue to offer us shows indoors, we w ill do 
them,” said Gonzalo. 


“We are interested in making more shirts,” Deborah said. 

From the floor, Nicolas said, “We don’t talk about the future.” 
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SINCE 1 LEFT BUENOS AIRES, many of the stencil groups I talked to in 
Argentina have continued to do shows together. In July 2006, the University of 
Buenos Aires* School of Architecture, Design, and Urbanism organized a show 
called Dicen Las Paredes [The Walls Speak], that featured favorites like BsAs 
Stencil. Run Don't Walk, and Burzaco Stencil alongside newer groups like 
Nazza Stencil and Kid Gaucho. 

Also in July, Nestor Kirchner appeared with Hugo Chavez in Caracas 
again and endorsed the idea of a regional military defense pact between 
Argentina and Venezuela and other countries. 

I w rote an email to Gonzalo of BsAs Stencil asking him if he ever 
missed the days of the crisis, if it had seemed more possible or more exciting to 
make a political statement with art in those days. 

He replied, “It would be childish to say that one could miss a moment 
in which the banks robbed the sav ings of the people and police shot unarmed 
protesters. It seems more accurate to us to say that we miss the excitement and 
the urge to participate that the people had in those days and that later was lost a 
bit at a time until we arrived at the indifference that characterizes this society 
today.” 

In the online reviews of Dicen Las Paredes , 1 saw' that “Santiago 
Spirito (of Vomito Attack)” had also taken part in the show and it made me 
think of my last night living in Buenos Aires, when 1 had last seen Santiago. 

1 had gone to Palermo to meet him in a pizzeria after he got out of work 
so that we could stencil and hang out before I left the city'. When I showed up, 
he was finishing a second beer, smoking, his exhausted eves smiling. He 
proudly showed me photos of all of his stencils that he had catalogued on his 
new cell phone’s camera. 

1 asked him how the exhibition at the library was going. He winced, 
and said. “Nico may go to New York instead. Maybe I have another friend who 
w ill do the show with m Q...Vamos a ver... ” he trailed off, his eyes looking up 
toward his smoke curling toward the ceiling. 

Sumo play ed their hits of the 80's on the pizzeria loudspeakers and 1 
thought of my stencil: Es mejor no hablar. I told him I hoped it would work out. 
The exhibition would coincide with the 30th anniversary of the coup and would 
be a great opportunity to say something about that time in a national gallery 
where it would certainly get a lot of attention throughout the country. 

He closed his eyes and laughed a bit and said, “Yes, 1 suppose so. 1 
hadn't thought of that.” 

We talked about stenciling and I asked him about the future. 

“1 have been thinking of try ing new' materials,” he said. “I think maybe 
I will tr\ putting things up in the streets, maybe with some type of cement.” 
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As he answered. Sumo sang along with their big hit, "Waiting for 
/y<sy... We cion 7 want no more war... " and I had the curious feeling that we 
were somehow lost in Argentina's recent history, driving around in endless 
circles, like the amnesiac businessman in Soriano's novel. 

I asked him finally about my favorite stencil of his, the image of the 
dancing people and the cranes. He looked up, deep in thought. Finally, he said, 

I think it represented love or that people love to dance. Really, it's about doing 
whatever you want to, right up until you die.” 

I thought ot the cinematic blur of the country’s collective unconscious 
lavered on Buenos Aires walls and 1 thought of the blur of protesters, running 
through its streets. 1 thought of Nico born with the dictatorship and I thought of 
Cucusita chasing down motos on his skateboard for the fun of it. And I thought 
of the people dancing w ith the cranes. Were they rising up or were they being 
manipulated? W hat was the next chapter in the whole unverifiable, unspeakable 
rumor of Argentina's impressionistic history? 

As it turned out, the March exhibition at the Biblioteca Nacional never 
happened. When the anniversary of the coup happened, the week that Nico 
turned 30. hundreds of thousands of marchers filled streets throughout the nation 
in memorial to the disappeared. Nico made thirty' stencils, one for each year 
since the coup. The stencils read: 

NUNC A MAS (never again) ST A TE ASSASSINS, 

NUNCA MAS TORTURE. 

NUNCA MAS BANNED BOOKS. 

NUNCA MAS ASSASSINATED STUDENTS. 

NUNCA MAS THE POLICE. 

NUNCA MAS THE MILITARY. 

NUNCA MAS THE CHURCH. 

NUNCA MAS IN THE WORLD! 
and more. 

He painted them in the streets all over Buenos Aires. Then he left Argentina 
for New York City . 
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